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A. F. of L. Council Backs 
Dies Inquiry 


The work of the Dies Committee of 
the House of Representatives in its 
investigation of un-American activi- 
ties in the United States was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at the ninth day’s session of 
its quarterly meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

In addition, the Executive Council 
recommended that the investigation 
be continued until the “real inspira- 
tion and sources” of Nazism, Com- 
munism, Fascism and other subver- 
sive propaganda are completely dis- 
closed. 

The A. F. of L. leaders warned that 
the rights of labor are inextricably 
bound up with the preservation of 
democratic government and institu- 
tions and urged all federal agencies to 
co-operate with the House committee 
in its attempt to expose “the treach- 
erous propaganda and nefarious ac- 
tivities engaged in by those who would 
suppress our liberties, destroy our 
democratic institutions and substitute 
therefor the autocratic and repres- 
sive principles and practices that 
characterize the totalitarian govern- 
ments abroad.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, said 
he made the resolution public because 
many working people and friends of 
labor are being misled by denuncia- 
tions of the Dies Committee by spur- 
ious liberals. He said that most of 
those named in the investigation had 
not answered the allegations, but had 
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instead hurled epithets at the com- 
mittee. 

“You cannot answer charges or con- 
tradict convincing evidence by at- 
tempting to belittle and ridicule the 
work of the Dies Committee,” Mr. 
Green declared at a press conference 
following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion by the Executive Council. “Merely 
shouting liar, renegade or traitor is 
no answer.” 

Pointing out that the historic policy 
of the American Federation of Labor 
had been to bar Communists from its 
organizing staff and from represen- 
tation in central and state bodies, Mr. 
Green indicated that the question of 
Communist officials in C. I. O. unions 
would be a problem in any formula for 
settling the controversy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

The resolution adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council expressing its support 
of the investigation was intended to 
block efforts by C. I. O. leaders and 
others to minimize the work of the 
Dies Committee and to represent it as 
an enemy, rather than a friend, of de- 
mocracy, Mr. Green said. 

It was significant, he added, that 
C. I. O. representatives have refused 
to answer the charges against them 
made by John P. Frey, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his 
testimony before the House Commit- 
tee. Mr. Frey stated that according to 
his information the rank and file of 
the C. I. O. was opposed to Commu- 
nism, but that Communists and their 
supporters filled important positions 
in many C. I. O. unions and controlled 
their actions and policies. 

Mr. Green classified Nazism, Fas- 
cism and Communism as equally hos- 
tile to the interests of labor, but said 
he would not favor depriving adher- 
ents of these philosophies of their 
right to vote. The best defense of de- 
mocracy, he declared, lay in exposing 
the fallacies of dictatorial rule. 

He said the evidence thus far heard 


by the Dies Committee indicated that 
un-American activities in the United 
States had their inspiration “in Mos- 
cow and also in the high councils of 
the Fascist and Nazi movement in 
Berlin and Rome.” 

The resolution adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council supporting the work 
of the Dies Committee said: 

“The Executive Council views this 
inquiry and the service thus far ren- 
dered of extreme importance in bring- 
ing to light the treacherous propa- 
ganda and nefarious activities en- 
gaged in by those who would suppress 
our liberties, destroy our democratic 
institutions and substitute therefor 
the autocratic and repressive princi- 
ples and practices that characterize 
the totalitarian governments abroad.” 

“The evidence thus far presented 
indicates clearly that, under guise of 
freedom and democracy, these subver- 
sive movements would subjugate, con- 
trol and dominate our free trade 
unions; mislead our religious institu- 
tions; direct our welfare societies; 
shape our educational institutions and 
invade every other form of group ac- 
tivities to the end that these demo- 
cratic institutions and forces may be 
used to promote some form of auto- 
cratic ‘ism’ from abroad. 

“It is the hope of the Executive 
Council that the Dies committee will 
carry on its work diligently and fear- 
lessly until the full dangers surround- 
ing our democratic institutions may 
be fully and clearly presented to the 
American people. 

“Let the chips fall where they may.” 
—News Letter. 





Monopoly Quality 


In the suit of the government to en- 
join the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica from being an aluminum trust, 
evidence is being produced that this 
most perfect monopoly is monopolisti- 
cally careless with its product. Wil- 
liam P. Stout, president of the Stout 
Engineering Laboratory of Detroit, 
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testified that six out of seven pieces 
supplied by the Mellon company for 
the first all-metal airplanes were so 
defective that the navy inspectors had 
to reject them. George W. Hilliker, 
superintendent of the propeller divi- 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, tells of 125 propellers from the 
same source which had to be scrapped, 
according tol. L. N.S. 

And the Bausch Machine Tool Com- 
pany was so bullied by the Mellon 
crowd that it did not dare enlarge its 
plant for proper competition, a wit- 
ness charged. 

When a concern can sell all it has at 
its own price, where’s the spur to im- 
provement? Nowhere. If this mo- 
nopoly investigation is rightly made, 
ten million housewives in this country 
will have reason to rejoice.—Labor 
Clarion. 





High Pay for Strikebreakers 


How much more willing some em- 
ployers are to pay out big money to 
strikebreakers than to pay a decent 
wage to their employees! 

Some striking instances of this were 
brought out in recent testimony be- 
fore the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. At Canton, Ohio, employees of 
Republic Steel who organized the 
“back to work” movement made as 
high as $1200 to $1300 a month. Nor- 
mally, the best paid of them, the 
skilled rollers, got $2.60 an hour. 
While trying to break the strike they 
were paid for fourteen hours’ work a 
day and a bonus, besides overtime. 
One who testified was quite eloquent 
about the generosity of Tom Girdler. 

It is really the regular thing, though 
seldom brought out in reports of 
strikes. Once when it was made clear 
to the public was in the last great rail- 
road strike, that of the shopmen, six- 
teen years ago. The strikebreaking 
shopmen were paid 10, 15 and some- 
times more than 20 cents an hour more 
than the wages which the railroads 
vowed would break them if paid to 


their experienced men. These substi- 
tutes were so incompetent that the 
I.C.C. was tearing its hair, over the 
mounting railroad wrecks, and the 
fruit growers in California were tear- 
ing their shirts over the delay of their 
crops en route to the East. 

Some corporation magnates will 
pay almost any sum—of their stock- 
holders’ money—to get their own 
way.—Labor Clarion. 





That Russian Purge 


Life in Russia must be very unpleas- 
ant, not only for the average Russian 
workman or peasant, but even for the 
leading lights of the Communist 
party. Now comes the story of the 
execution of Comrade Dimitrov, 
chairman of the International com- 
munists in Russia. Dimitrov sprang 
into world-wide prominence in 1933 
when as one of the defendants in Ger- 
many’s famed Reichstag fire trial he 
denounced the Nazi regime in a Nazi 
court and accused Hitler’s chief aid, 
Goering, in Goering’s presence, of in- 
stigating and engineering the fire. 

That tried and true communist 
finally finds himself a victim of Dic- 
tator Stalin’s newest purge. We might 
reasonably believe that among the 
communists in Russia, holy though 
they may be, there may be some trai- 
tors—but it sounds somewhat fishy to 
find hundreds of life-long leaders in 
the communist movement executed 
presumably on account of traitorous 
relations with some foreign power. 
We do not know, and perhaps never 
will know, the true story. We have a 
right to presume, however, that all is 
not well in the “golden land” of the 
Soviets. — Washington State Labor 
News. 





Labor Should Remember 


One of the common but little under- 
stood ways in which labor gets the 
worst of it was shown in New York 
the other day. The Consolidated Edi- 
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son System has been issuing bonds, 
$260,000,000 of them, and the New 
York Public Service Commission, go- 
ing over the books, declared the ex- 
pense accounts “unreasonable and un- 
justified.” The Consolidated paid too 
large a commission to the bankers for 
underwriting in the first place, and 
added huge sums for advertising and 
legal advice, the commission said. 

“It is our judgment,” said the com- 
mission, “that no part of the expenses 
of Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., of the 
advertising firms which rendered bills 
to that company, or for legal services 
rendered to the underwriters should 
be paid by any of the six companies 
(the subsidiaries) that issued the 
bonds. The other legal expenses 
should, in our opinion, be cut in half.” 

Of course, the operating companies 
would add all these charges to their 
light bills, and soak the consumer. 
But labor, which so many fail to real- 
ize, is soaked, too. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that graft and excess 
profits never get to the pay envelope. 
The “expenses” of these bond issues 
were $7,775,888. Half of this is 
$3,887,944, which means that if it did 
go into the pay envelope it would keep 
2,600 persons working for a year at 
$125 a month—not to be sneezed at, 
these days. 

Excess profits and respectable graft 
like that described by the New York 
Public Service Commission come out 
of the consumer first; but out of the 
hide of labor before they are through. 





Why Rumors of War? 


Nations are like individuals—they 
have their hopes and fears, their ideals 
and aspirations, their high purposes 
and ambitions. They also are proud of 
their traditions, their accomplish- 
ments, their histories, their great per- 
sonalities. It is for these that they 
have gone to war, and for these their 
people have been ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Nations are like individuals, also, 


in that they have hated each other be- 
cause they have not known each other. 
Nearly every fight that the world has 
witnessed—whether of nations or in- 
dividuals—had its source in misun- 
derstanding. In the main, it has been 
a conflict not between right and 
wrong, but between “right and right,” 
each believing. that it alone was 
right. This misunderstanding has 
been largely due to isolation. Nations 
have erected barriers against their 
neighbors, and seas and mountains 
have shut off those whom they might 
otherwise have honored and respected. 

But the day of national isolation is 
past—even America, secure in its ap- 
parent remoteness from the rest of 
the world, can no longer hold itself 
completely aloof. “Transportation is 
civilization,” as Kipling said—and 
modern transportation has removed 
the barriers of time and space. Com- 
munication is also playing its part. 
The radio and the telephone have 
aroused an international conscious- 
ness. No nation can any longer stand 
apart behind barriers of space. The 
valleys have been exalted and the 
mountains and hills made low. Thus, 
the excuse for self-righteousness has 
been diminished. 

The problem of international rela- 
tionships will be increasingly impor- 
tant as we come to realize our inter- 
dependence as nations. No nation can 
today take a purely selfish view of its 
needs and aspirations, for no nation 
“liveth unto itself.” There is an in- 
terlocking of interests and a common 
fellowship which demand that each 
national problem be considered in the 
light of its international significance, 
if the nations are to work together to 
secure harmony and prosperity. 

It must be obvious, in the face of 
these considerations, that any nation 
which, for any reason whatsoever, de- 
liberately violates the rules of common 
decency accepted among civilized indi- 
viduals and nations, is an enemy of all 
mankind. No question can possibly 
arise which may not be fairly and 
equitably adjusted through already 
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established bodies, or through such 
agencies as may quickly be set up. 
—Dr. Charles Stelzle, Executive Di- 
rector, Good Neighbor League. 





Victimizing the Jobless 


The tendency of relief agencies to 
refuse relief adequate to enable the 
economically helpless unemployed and 
their dependents to live decently, and 
without the suffering that inevitably 
accompanies destitution, is brought 
before the footlights by the deplorable 
and unnecessary condition in St. 
Louis, Missouri, relative to the pay- 
ment of rent for those on relief rolls. 

State authorities and city authori- 
ties blame each other for the non-pay- 
ment of rent, which has not been paid 
since last September. During all of 
this time in the neighborhood of 8,000 
families, involving 20,000 persons, on 
direct relief have suffered the daily 
fear of eviction. 

Formerly, rent for those on relief 
was paid by the city of St. Louis, at a 
cost of about $43,000 a month. 

The direct relief group consists of 
those families who have no one able to 
meet the requirements imposed for 
employment on Works Progress Ad- 
ministration projects. These families 
are reported to be “those of widows 
who cannot leave their children for 
jobs, people too old for jobs but not old 
enough for old age assistance, and 
families where the men are physically 
handicapped.” 

In addition there are a considerable 
number of WPA workers with large 
families whose wages are insufficient 
to meet all of their needs and an added 
number of those who have jobs in pri- 
vate industry but are not paid enough 
to support their families. 

Although it is reported that 
throughout the period in which rents 
have not been paid landlords have re- 
frained from resorting to wholesale 
eviction, relief workers emphasize the 
nervous strain of families constantly 
living under the threat of eviction. 


This strain, it is claimed, has affected 
their health materially. 

In a number of instances in which 
eviction has been ordered, the victims 
have found shelter with relatives, or 
with others on relief. Frequently 
families have been divided by this 
method among several households. 

The unemployed and their depend- 
ents are the victims of a maladjusted 
social order for which society as a 
whole is entirely responsible. Society 
has the power to readjust the social 
order on an ethical basis so that every 
individual shall enjoy an abundant 
life as the result of this labor. It is 
therefore axiomatic that society, 
which has the power and the duty to 
remedy the deplorable unemployment 
condition but refuses to do so, should 
end such victimization of the unem- 
ployed and their dependents such as 
exists in St. Louis, and in other cities, 
and provide them with funds sufficient 
to enable them to live in decency and 
comfort.—News Letter. 





Low Wages and Chronic 
Diseases 


The terrific toll levied by chronic 
diseases on workers compelled to live 
on the indecently low wages imposed 
upon them by employers was vividly 
pictured by the United States Health 
Service in a report summarizing the 
figures of the national health survey, 
covering data on the health of nearly 
3,000,000 persons in gainfully em- 
ployed occupations. 

Pointing out that on the average 
more than one out of every six persons 
in the United States suffers from 
chronic diseases or from serious de- 
fects in vision and hearing, the report 
declared than chronic diseases alone 
result annually in the loss of over one 
billion days of work or play. Three- 
fourths of the invalids were less than 
65 years of age. Rheumatism was the 
most prevalent chronic disease. The 
most deaths were caused by heart dis- 
ease. Cancer and other tumors caused 
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the largest number of days lost from 
work. 

Turning to the greater freedom 
from disease enjoyed by those with in- 
comes large enough to purchase ade- 
quate living standards and medical 
attention and the victimization of 
those unable to buy these require- 
ments of health, the survey said: 

“Disease and invalidism are par- 
ticularly great among families of mar- 
ginal incomes. Frequency rate of 
chronic illness in relief families was 
87 per cent above the rate for families 
in the upper income classifications.” 





Key to Workers’ Future 


When you get down to brass tacks, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act is a 
mighty good thing. But when you get 
down to where the tacks came from, 
there wouldn’t have been any Wagner 
Act if it had not been for over half-a- 
century of labor union battles of all 
sorts. 

Which is the thing we shall do well 
to remember. 

“Friends of Labor” are very good 
to have. But there would be no friends 
of labor, if labor had not shown that 
it was worthwhile to be friendly. And 
that is not done by flocking off alone 
by yourself. 

Organization, association, integra- 
tion—these are still the key words to 
the future of the workers. 

These separate bodies, and espe- 
cially the separate skulls, help to mis- 
lead us off into the notion that we 
amount to something by ourselves, one 
at a time. For certain purposes, for 
some very vital matters, we cannot 
act otherwise than alone; but when it 
comes to dealing with situations which 
we all have in common, the individual 
who thinks to gain more by staying on 
the sidelines—gets lost in the shuffle. 

The working people are going 
places, if they keep on as they have 
for the last 80 years. 

But they are not going to travel one 
at a time.—Plumbers’ Journal. 


Resistance to Wage and Hour 
Act Begins 


Prospective resistance to the Fed- 
eral Wages and Hours Act which goes 
into effect October 24, has been re- 
ported to Elmer F. Andrews, admin- 
istrator of the Act. 

Information received from various 
sections of the country indicates that 
low-wage and long-hour employers 
are not going to give up the oppressive 
wages and hours they impose on their 
workers without a fight. Although the 
wage rate effective October 24 is only 
25 cents an hour, it transpires that 
this rate severely hits many low-wage 
employers who operate directly under 
contracts with New York jobbers. In 
one instance it is reported an employ- 
er-contractor paid only six cents an 
hour. 

A troublesome feature of this pro- 
posed law violation is revealed with 
the threat of some of these low-wage 
contractors to sub-contract their work 
to home workers in the belief that they 
can thus obtain exemption from the 
wage-hour act. 

In Puerto Rico, employers have in- 
stituted a campaign to exempt every 
industry on the Island from the Act, 
but Puerto Rican labor unions and the 
Puerto Rican legislature are reported 
as opposing such a movement. 





A.F.G.E. Convention Considers 
Merit System 


Chicago, Ill. — The merit system 
for government employes, including 
methods for extending it beyond the 
scope of the President’s Executive Or- 
ders of June 24, occupied an impor- 
tant place on the agenda of the con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Government Employes, in session 
here. 

The Executive Orders brought un- 
der the civil service an undetermined 
number of Federal employes whose 
positions are not of a policy-determin- 
ing nature and whose jobs were not 
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expressly exempt from civil service 
provisions by statute. 

Most of the organizations composed 
of government employes are inter- 
ested in plans by which the thousands 
whose positions are unaffected by the 
orders may be brought to civil serv- 
ice status. This can be accomplished 
by enabling legislation, and the A. F. 
G. E. delegates were expected to ex- 
plore the possibilities during the con- 
vention. 

The A. F. G. E. has more than 
27,000 members, divided between 
Washington and the field services of 
the government. 





Andrews Plans Regional Offices 
Under Wage Law 


Washington, D. C.—Elmer F. An- 
drews, administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Law, announced that the set-up 
for administering the measure would 
probably consist of twelve regional 
offices patterned after those estab- 
lished by the Social Security Board. 

The disclosure followed the an- 
nouncements that Arthur L. Fletcher, 
former North Carolina Labor Com- 
missioner, had been appointed Mr. 
Andrews’ assistant in charge of en- 
forcing the law, and. that Paul Sifton, 
former New York State Labor De- 
partment official, had been appointed 
deputy administrator of the wage and 
hour administration. 





Wage-Hour Law Backed by 
Pepperell Company 


Boston, Mass.—The Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, with cotton 
mills in Maine, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Massachusetts, favors the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law, which starts off 
with a minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour and a maximum work week of 
forty-four hours on October 24. A 
statement by the company said the 
provisions of the law “putting a floor 
on wages and a ceiling on hours” may 
be expected “to make the road more 


difficult for the unregenerate em- 
ployer who chisels on hours or wages 
or both.” 

“We regret,” the statement added, 
“that the law did not go a step fur- 
ther and prohibit employment of 
women and minors under 18 years of 
age and the so-called ‘graveyard’ 
shift between the hours of midnight 
and 6 a. m.” 





3,066,963 Unemployed Work on 
WPA Projects 


Washington, D. C.—A new high 
mark in the provision of relief work 
for the nation’s jobless army was 
made known in the announcement by 
the Works Progress Administration 
that the number of jobless workers 
employed on relief projects reached 
3,066,953 during the week ended Au- 
gust 27, an increase of 28,078 over the 
preceding week. 

WPA officials said that if employ- 
ment conditions in private industry 
did not improve the work relief fund 
of $1,425,000,000 passed by the last 
Congress might be exhausted in Jan- 
uary. The appropriation was intended 
to carry the WPA to March 1. 





“Buy American” Drive Started 
by A. F. of L. Group 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The American 
Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- 
ence, composed of a number of unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, opened a nation-wide 
“Buy American” campaign here to- 
day at a mass meeting in the Moose 
Hall. The project is financed by unions 
most seriously affected by the so- 
called “dumping” in the United States 
of cheap, low-wage products made by 
workers in foreign countries. 

Matthew Woll, president of the 
Conference and also third vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, made the main address in 
favor of always buying American- 
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made goods in preferertte to foreign 
products. 

Other speakers were Lewis G. 
Hines, director of organization of the 
American Federation of Labor ; James 
M. Duffy, president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
and James L. McDevitt, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor. 

Warren D. Curry, president of the 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union, 
presided at the meeting. He said the 
purpose of the campaign “is to arouse 
the American buying public by show- 
ing how the heavy purchases of for- 
eign-made goods is robbing the work- 
ers of this country of their jobs.” 

It was announced that the drive 
will be waged with publicity, pledge 
lists and “Buy American” buttons. It 
is expected that mass meetings will be 
held throughout the United States to 
forward the “Buy American” move- 
ment.—News Letter. 





How to Meet the Pension 
Problem 


Half a dozen “pension plans” are 
accumulating followers in all parts of 
the country. Some are directed by 
sincere men; others threaten to be- 
come “rackets.” John T. Flynn, an 
economist who is generally level- 
headed, ventures this explanation: 

“All this is, of course, the fruit of 
one of the most pathetic dislocations 
of our modern system. The family has 
been broken up, the individual worker 
has been rendered helpless at 55 or 60, 
even earlier. 

“Is it to be supposed that vast num- 
bers of people will sit idly by while 
they are hurled out of the economic 
system? Not, certainly, while the 
serious-minded men of the nation do 
nothing about the problem and the 
crackpots roam the hustings promis- 
ing good things.” 

Like so many of our economic 
“headaches,” this pension problem 
may be solved simply and effectively: 


Provide jobs at decent wages for 
all men able to work; wipe out the 
absurd age limitations now enforced 
in many industries, and pay adequate 
retirement benefits to all workers 
when they reach a reasonable retire- 
ment age. 

If industry continues to refuse to 
tackle this job, government must take 
it over as a permanent policy. 

That’s the sane course to pursue. If 
something like that is not adopted on 
a national scale, and adopted soon, not 
only will the pension question get out 
of hand, but there may be other un- 
fortunate repercussions. 





Manager Form of City Govern- 
ment Opposed 


Peoria, IIl—The manager form of 
municipal government was _ unani- 
mously opposed by the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. The convention approved 
the report of the. Federation’s execu- 
tive board condemning the manager 
plan as undemocratic. 





Communists Lead Workers Alli- 
ance, Ridder Asserts 


New York, N. Y.—Victor F. Rid- 
der, publisher of the Journal of Com- 
merce and the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and former Works Progress 
Administrator in New York City, told 
the Dies Committee investigating 
un-American activities that the Work- 
ers Alliance was led by Communists 
and that he believed a membership 
card in the Communist party was re- 
quired for holding office in the Alli- 
ance. 

Mr. Ridder submitted a number of 
printed bulletins distributed by relief 
workers, mostly in the Emergency 
Relief Bureau. Many of them, he said, 
carried the name of the Communist 
party, as well as the Communist sym- 
bol, the hammer and sickle. He as- 
serted that these publications were 
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distributed by the Workers Alliance, 
and that from them he came to the 
conclusion that the “Workers Alli- 
ance was a Communist-led organiza- 
tion.” 

He said one of his investigators 
told him that no one could be an officer 
of the Workers Alliance unless he had 
a membership card in the Communist 
party. “I believe that to be true,” he 
asserted.—News Letter. 





New York Employment Service 
Locates Work for 10,692 


Albany, N. Y.—The State Depart- 
ment of Labor announced that during 
August 10,692 placements were made 
in private industry by the State Em- 
ployment Service. Fifty-five per cent 
of the 94,840 persons registered dur- 
ing the month appeared at the New 
York City offices. 





More Jobs Scheduled for 
Building Trades 


Chicago, Ill—Employment for a 
considerable number of building 
trades workers was scheduled here 
when ground was broken for an $850,- 
000 apartment building on the east 
side of Wolcott Street, between Ains- 
lie and Argyle Streets. The structure 
will contain 147 suites of three to five 
rooms. It was financed by a $600,000 
mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. The loan 
carries 414 per cent interest and will 
be paid off in twenty-six years. 





Illinois Labor Favors A. F. of L. 
Union in Railroad Dispute 


Peoria, Ill.—The annual convention 
of the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor approved a resolution supporting 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, in its 
controversy with the Brotherhood of 






Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, both of which are not A. 
F. of L. affiliates, regarding the right 
to represent the workers of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and North Shore 
Railroad, which has been closed for 
more than a month because of a strike. 

The Federation blamed the railroad 
brotherhoods for preventing settle- 
ment of the strike. It was claimed that 
the Amalgamated Association has 
represented the North Shore workers 
for nineteen years. 





12 Ohio A. F. of L. Strikers Shot 
by Armed Guards 


Toledo, Ohio—Armed guards em- 
ployed by the Federal Creosote Com- 
pany shot twelve strikers at the com- 
pany’s plant here. All of the men were 
wounded, two seriously. The plant 
was closed five months ago when a 
strike was called in protest over a 
wage cut by the Firemen and Oilers’ 
Union, Stationary Engineers’ Union, 
Crane Operators’ Union and Mill- 
men’s Union, all A. F. of L. units. The 
armed guards were imported from 
Cleveland. 

The strikers acting as pickets said 
they were at least fifty yards from the 
guards when the latter opened fire. 
Hospital attendants said the men 
were peppered with buckshot. 





Drive to Organize WPA Opened 
by A. F. of L. Union 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Federation of Labor has started an 
undertaking to organize workers 
on Works Progress Administration 
white-collar and arts projects, in the 
New York City area. 

This forward step was disclosed in 
an announcement by Hubert Malkus, 
chairman of the Federal Project 
Workers, that his group had been es- 
tablished as a separate section for 
WPA employees in the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor Bookkeepers, Ste- 
nographers and Accountants Union, 
Local 20940. 

In outlining the scope of the new 
unit, Mr. Malkus, an employee of the 
Federal Art Project and a former 
member of the Workers’ Alliance, 
said the founders of his organization 
were all from the five arts projects, 
but that the group had been author- 
ized to accept members from any di- 
vision of the WPA. The only restric- 
tion, he said, was that workers com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of estab- 
lished A. F. of L. unions could not be 
enrolled without the consent of the 
unions affected. 

The executive committee of the 
Federal Project Workers declared 
that its aim is “to unite the unorgan- 
ized WPA employees and the many 
groups and branches that have re- 
cently split off from the Workers’ Al- 
liarice.” 

A statement issued by Mr. Malkus 
in the name of the executive commit- 
tee said: 

“The Workers’ Alliance does not 
represent the ideals of many project 
workers. In the face of widespread 
accusations that the Workers’ Alli- 
ance is under the domination of Com- 
munist leaders and has confused func- 
tions of a trade union with political 
activities, the need has been empha- 
sized for a labor organization that 
will concentrate on the matter of 
wages and working conditions on 
WPA projects.” 





Los Angeles Adopts Curbs on 
Picketing 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Voters in the 
Los Angeles municipal election ap- 
proved a picketing ordinance, spon- 
sored by Southern Californians, Inc., 
by a vote of 198,507 to 152,065 and 
defeated by a vote of 183,892 to 152,- 
052 another picketing ordinance 


sponsored by the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


_ The successful ordinance provides 
that pickets must be employees of the 
firm against which the strike is di- 
rected, and may be used only when 
there is a bona fide dispute. They are 
limited to one for each entrance, or a 
minimum of two, and otherwise must 
remain twenty-five feet apart. Coer- 
cion, intimidation, following workers 
home and abusive language are pro- 
hibited. 

The ordinance sponsored by the 
Central Labor Union would have pro- 
hibited disorder, disturbance and in- 
timidation, but would not have pre- 
vented secondary picketing or minor- 
ity strike picketing. 





Old Law Aids Women 


More than 4,500 women in Wash- 
ington laundries recently have been 
brought within the fold of the Keating 
minimum wage law, enacted twenty 
years ago, invalidated by the Supreme 
Court a few years later and resur- 
rected by the same tribunal last year. 

Wage rates ranging from $14.50 to 
$17 a week were established for wom- 
en and minors, in some instances rep- 
resenting increases of nearly 50 per 
cent. 





Pensions Not Affected by Strike 


A veteran locomotive engineer 
writes as follows from a southern 
city: 

“A persistent whispering campaign 
is in progress down here to the effect 
that any railroad worker who goes on 
strike will lose his pension. I know 
the story is false, but, for the benefit 
of those who may not be as well in- 
—— I hope Labor will spike the 
ie.” 

Of course, our friend is 100 per cent 
right. Railroad workers’ pensions are 
guaranteed by Uncle Sam and the 
public treasury will make good that 
guarantee, strike or no strike. 

There was a time when railroads 
threatened workers with loss of their 
pension rights if they refused to 
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“scab” on their fellow unionists. That 
day has passed. Railroads have noth- 
ing to do with the existing pension 
system, except to pay their share of 
the cost. The chiefs of the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations drafted 
the law and saw to it that the work- 
ers’ interests were safeguarded.— 
Labor. 





Rebukes Persecutors of Jews 


It is gratifying to find American 
churchmen, without regard to race or 
religion, condemning the persecution 
to which Jews are being subjected un- 
der Fascist dictators. The following, 
taken from the editorial columns of 
the New World of Chicago, a Catholic 
publication, is typical: 

“The church owes much to Juda- 
ism. No Catholic can repudiate this 
debt, either in an attitude toward his- 
tory or towards that morality which 
was struck in stone on the slopes of 
Mount Sinai. Above all, no real Chris- 
tian can deny the Jew his right to live. 

“Catholics, themselves, insist upon 
being heard in the courts of justice 
and right. The Jew has the same privi- 
lege to plead before the tribunals of 
the world as a man and as a creature 
of God. 

“Our Savior sprang from the Jew- 
ish nation. No Christian can consis- 
tently deny His race the essential 
rights of man without profaning Him 
who died for all, Jew or Gentile, slave 
or free.” —Labor. 





“Whispers For Sale” 


Labor unions are not the only vic- 
tims of dishonest propaganda. The 
buccaneers of Big Business use it 
against each other, according to 
“Propaganda Analysis,” a very use- 
ful little publication devoted to the 
exposure of propaganda of all kinds. 

“Whispers for Sale,” is the title 
given this despicable traffic. For gen- 
erous compensation, high-pressure 
organizations will send canvassers 


through any community whispering 
any kind of falsehood. If there is 
enough money in it, they will organize 
a nation-wide compaign. 

“Propaganda Analysis” says some 
of these agencies “specialize in anti- 
labor whispering,” but recently the 
manufacturers of a nationally-known 
cigarette were hit by them. They 
whispered that this concern was con- 
tributing money to Nazi Germany. 
Four years before it was “whispered” 
that it employed lepers. 

Up to date, none of the men respon- 
sible for these whispering campaigns 
has been hailed into court, although 
the cigarette company has offered a 
reward of $25,000 for their apprehen- 
sion. However, this much is certain: 
They could not operate on such a gi- 
gantic scale if they were not lavishly 
financed by business men. 





Who Wants Tipping? 


The bad practice of tipping con- 
tinues because tipping is a social cus- 
tom, and social customs are hard to 
change. Certainly few, if any, organ- 
ized labor groups favor a practice 
that does not provide standard 
wages, that in fact puts the responsi- 
bility for a living wage on the whim 
of the customer. And few, if any. 
customers like the idea of paying for 
services in this indirect fashion as if 
the employment of waiters, Pullman 
car porters, hat check girls, servants 
and countless others were their re- 
sponsibility. Rather let the actual 
employer pay a decent wage to those 
whose services are essential to the 
proper operation of his business, and, 
if necessary, charge the customer a 
little more to cover the added ex- 
pense.—Hartford Courant. 





The wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 










® EDITORIAL 








(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


An AGREEMENT was reached for over-the-road motor freight members 
covering the States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and south bank of Ohio River between Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Paducah, Kentucky, by a committee composed of the representatives of 
the locals from said states with Joseph F. Scislowski of Local No. 200, 
Milwaukee, Chairman, and Farrell Dobbs, Local No. 544 of Minneapolis, 
the Secretary. 

This agreement was ratified by the employers at a meeting held in 
Chicago in August and by the representatives of the unions at a special 
meeting called in Indianapolis on September 7th. 

The agreement goes into effect on October 1st and means an increase 
in wages for over sixty per cent of the members engaged in this work in 
these localities. About ten per cent of the men receive a little above the 
scale called for in the agreement but it was provided in the scale where this 
condition prevailed no reduction shall take place. For the first time in the 
history of our organization the individual owner received a price for the 
use of his equipment as well as the rate per mile and per hour. The individual 
owner is thus taken care of instead of being bothered with brokers, or men 
with a desk, a telephone and a pencil, who have been practically respon- 
sible for these men not getting anything worth while in so far as their 
equipment is concerned. 

At the meeting held on the night of September 7th there was much 
rejoicing over the action of the committee during the day in ratifying the 
agreement and while these men realize there is a lot of work ahead they 
also realize that it is a move in the right direction. It was certainly good 
work on the part of the unions and they will be in a position in time to 
improve on the agreement as at present drawn up. We wish to advise the 
membership in the different states covered by this agreement, the same as 
we do in every other section of the country, to deliver a fair day’s work in 
return for the conditions made by this agreement and under no considera- 
tion should any member allow his employer to pay him under the scale. 
Should any employer undertake to do so, he should report it immediately to 
the Secretary of his local so that it can be taken up by the committee. 

Much of the credit for this agreement belongs to Local No. 710 of Chi- 
cago, Frank Brown, President of the Local, and John (Sandy) O’Brien, 
their Secretary, as well as to Farrell Dobbs, Secretary of the Committee, 
and Chairman Scislowski. 

The evening session was addressed by Acting President J. M. Gil- 
lespie, General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes and Fourth Vice- 
President John Geary, 


OTF 


Waen you have the good fortune to be elected to office in your local 
union you should, in the first place, be proud that your brother members 


have such confidence in you and that they have given you the chance to. 
prove to them that they were right in their choice and that there will- 
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never come a moment in the administration of that office when the mem- 
bers will regret their action in selecting you to represent them. Now how 
can this be done? First, by attending to all of your duties on time, never 
putting off until tomorrow what should be done today, because tomorrow 
also has its duties for you to perform. Next, never allow yourself to get 
the feeling that you are better than your brother members and always 
try to pick up any and all information pertaining to your union and the 
business which will be of benefit to your membership as well as to yourself. 

As time goes on you will be meeting other people in similar lines of 
work, say, at the Central Labor Union, the State Federation of Labor and 
at the Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, if there is one in your 
district. You may be elected to office in any one of these bodies and if 
you are you are liable to have some people slap you on the back and tell 
you what a swell fellow you are and say many other nice things to you 
and about you. 

Don’t let such things go to your head. If you do, it will take but a 
short time for the good things that were said to be forgotten and harsh 
words will then commence and as often happens they will not stop until 
they have you out of the picture altogether. The real thing to do if you 
win in an election is to feel that it is a tribute paid you by the local but 
that you are still just their agent. Be sure that you always allow the 
other fellow to fully explain his side of the case but when answering him 
and presenting your version of the case be firm, because in carrying on 
your work you are liable to meet with characters of all sorts; some who 
may not tell the truth, but when there is any doubt be sure you make a 
thorough investigation before passing judgment, for snap judgment may 
cause a lot of trouble which will take a long time to clear up. 

This is written on general principles and not on account of any report 
received in this office although it is always well to remember that it is 
never very wise nor does it do any good for anyone to believe he knows it 
all. While you may still be able to wear the same size hat, there is always 
the chance that you may be accused of having a swelled head over your 
success, so if you are careful and always do right you will never be sorry. 


Back a number of years ago there was quite an outbreak among farmers 
who were complaining about the prices they were receiving for their 
products, claiming that the middleman was getting all the profits from the 
work that the farmers were doing and that in some cases they were losing 
what they had invested in their farms and stock. There was plenty of talk 
also about cutting the wage scales of those serving the public with their 
products. They were blaming the unions for their troubles, although since 
the beginning of time labor unions and their representatives at Washing- 
ton have always helped the farmer in getting through about all of his farm 
legislation but he seems to forget things done for him. 

Their representatives, or leaders, must give them some very poor 
advice in their “pep” talks, otherwise, their views on labor unions surely 
would be different. Just recently in Wisconsin men employed in factories 
engaged in the manufacture of milk by-products were made to leave their 
jobs simply because after becoming members of the union they were 
receiving a living wage although before they had a union in the district 
these men were working under terrible conditions and for very low wages. 
We are in favor of the farmer getting a just return on his work and on 
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his investment but if farmers ever hope or expect to succeed they will 


never attain that success by endeavoring to tear down the wages and ~ 
conditions of other workers; that has always been proven the wrong way = 
to work. Let them help build up the union and let the unions that are ot 
close to the farmers, in turn, help them. Surely all fairminded people will ~ 
acknowledge that this is a far better way of working and more can be “4 
gained than by using force. in 
= a a the 
: 3 : da 
There always seems to be one or two owners of some vehicle business th 
that want to interpret the agreement they signed with the local, which was be 
also signed by the other operators in the district, to suit themselves; will wi 
not listen to anyone or even arbitrate the question involved, so it leaves wi 
the local no other way out except to call a strike. A good cure for such an 
individual—whether a stubborn union man or an operator employing 
union men to do his work—who will not give in until a lot of trouble is 
caused and much money lost to both sides would be to make him pay for V 
all time lost by the men who were forced to go out in a strike of this kind. bo 
tic 
TOF TF In 
se 
In THE month of November nomination of officers will be held by many of 
local unions and the election will take place in December. Usually there co 
are a number of candidates for the different offices and some of them will sil 
be very much disappointed when they learn they are not eligible to run ar 
because they have not kept themselves in continuous good standing each ar 
month for the past twelve months. Last year we received a large number m 
of letters complaining that the local officers would not put the name of the W! 
writer on the ballot. When these letters were answered the law was quoted of 
and these men were not allowed to run for office. The same answer will be ar 
sent this year to all who send in letters through their unions. A man who Ww 
does not keep his dues paid up as they should be would not make the kind lin 
of an officer we need in our local unions, so if you happen to be caught of 
that way this year be careful next year and do your duty to your local as ac 
you should, because after all what the local union does for one it does for lil 
all members of the local. ul 





W: FIND in some of our néw local unions where they have elected a 


Business Agent, that this Business Agent seems to feel that there is noth- _ 
ing that he should do except write the International to ask that an organ- ‘ 
izer be sent in to do his work. All men elected as Business Agents must cl 
go out and do their own work of organizing all men working at our craft pr 
who properly come under their jurisdiction and endeavor to build up their 

union to its full strength. Organizing and building up the membership of i 
the local and taking care of the troubles of the local between meetings is " 
the Business Agent’s job. When a charter is issued to a local union there PI 
is nothing in the charter contract which guarantees to the local union that 4 
the International will furnish them an organizer or Business Agent, in of 


fact, the per capita tax paid by our unions to the International is so low 
that it would not permit our doing so. We do wherever we can, with the 
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number of men we have on the road, help in strikes, lockouts and on wage 
agreements after the local committee and the Joint Council in the district 
have gone as far as they can. I might also draw to your attention, that if 
you have been in any way helpful in the local labor movement there is no 
doubt but what the movement can be helpful to your union. Every member 
should consider himself a committee of one to help bring into membership 
in his local all men in the district who are working at our craft. This is 
the kind of work which started the big unions we have today. In those 
days there were not any organizers or paid business agents out doing this 
work and neither were there any laws like the Wagner Act to help. On 
the contrary, the injunction laws were all against the workers in so far as 
becoming members of labor organizations were concerned. From this you 
will understand how much easier it is to organize today if our members 
will only try. 


When having the gas tank filled on the truck you are driving for your 
boss or on the little car you may own yourself be sure and call the atten- 
tion of the attendant at the station to the fact that he must belong to our 
International Union by affiliating with one of our locals if he wants to 
serve you with gas and oil. The gasoline and oil business is perhaps one 
of the largest trusts to be found in this country, and there are several oil 
companies. In years gone by they did everything in every way they pos- 
sibly could to keep unions out of their work and now that company unions 
are no longer lawful there are still a lot of associations among them which 
are about the same, but under another name, and of not much use to the 
members. They have high-priced lawyers to show them how to do things 
within the law and to point out to them states that have high taxes. Most 
of these stations are leased out to the operator, but without a doubt every 
angle of these contracts is 95% in favor of the company. In many places 
where we have these men organized they deal with our unions and always 
live up to the agreement once it is entered into. Our people should let all 
of the boys working at these stations know this and give them the best 
advice in the world—join our union and be able in a short while to live 
like American citizens. With your support it will be only a short time 
until all gasoline and oil station attendants are organized. 


TTF 


Next MONTH we will all again be going to the polls to vote for Represen- 
tatives and Senators. During the month of October many rallies will be 
held in the different sections of our country; plenty of literature will be in 
circulation telling all about the great deeds their party, or candidate, has 
performed or will perform if the people will only vote for them and give 
them another chance. If the candidate was a new member of the last Con- 
gress, he will place in bold type some of the votes he cast during the 
last session of Congress. Don’t believe all they say, or swallow all they 
print; just take a little time out to look up the records and find out for 
yourself, through your local union, the Central Labor Union and your 
State Federation of Labor, as well as the reports of American Federation 
of Labor, which is non-partisan. If we will all do this no one who is not 
favorable to the organized workers and the working people in general will 
take a seat in the halls of Congress next January. Therefore do your part 
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in the next election to see that this advice is carried out. Do the same 
kind of looking into your state ticket, for there will be many little “ifs 
and ands” coming up which today may not look bad but in a year or two 
some lawyer will be in court pulling rabbits out of said laws instead of 


out of a hat. 


TTF 


Government Interference With 
Banking 


The organized bankers of the 
United States are loud and persistent 
protesters against “Government in- 
terference” with the allegedly inher- 
ent right of banks and other financial 
agencies to lend money to business 
men, for whom bank credit is neces- 
sary under our system of production 
and distribution. The bankers are 
especially voluble at the present time 
because of the increased demand for 
Government credit from small busi- 
ness men in order that the business 
recession may be checked and the 
wheels of industrial progress acceler- 
ated. 

The development of “Government 
interference” with banking ever since 
the depression began in 1929 has been 
the inevitable corollary to the unques- 
tioned failure of bankers to provide 
adequate credit for many classes of 
business men, from the railroad in- 
dustry down the line to private indus- 
try in general. This truth is exempli- 
fied by President Roosevelt’s action in 
setting up a committee headed by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
to make a thorough study of the ques- 
tion of providing credit relief for 
small business men who, from the 
point of nunibers, are the largest 
group in our industrial and commer- 
cial life. The President decided to ap- 
point the committee after reading a 
digest of the proceedings of the small 
business men’s conference recently 
held in Washington and letters re- 
ceived by the White House and the 
Department of Commerce following 
the conference. The complaints voiced 
in the conference and in the corre- 


spondence almost universally cited the 
lack of adequate credit provided by} 
bankers. 

It was charged that banks de 
manded too large collateral as secu- 
rity for loans and that too limited pro- 
visions are made by bankers for loang 
against warehouse receipts, inven- 
tories, orders in hand, accounts receiv- 
able, machinery, equipment, buildings 
and other real estate. 

Small retail dealers especially em- 
phasized refusal of the banks to pro- 
vide them with working capital to 
clear up past indebtedness and pay 
accumulated taxes, with the fear ex- 
pressed that if loans were not obtained 
in the near future they would be 
obliged to liquidate their funds for 
future operations. 

Small companies also emphasized 
their inability to secure from the 
bankers funds for the installation of 
new machinery and plant expansion. 
It was also charged that in many in- 
stances, due to the inability to obtain 
banking accommodations many con- 
cerns were forced to go to small loan 
companies and pay them extortionate 
interest. 


dent will request Congress to mak 
legislative provision for extending 
credit relief to small business mew 
and that Congress will enact the legis= 
lation. 

This new government “interfer- 
ence” with banking will be brought 
about not because the Government de- 
sires to enlarge its money lending ac- 
tivities but because of the failure of 
our bankers to provide necessary 
credit to a considerable portion of our 
business men. Under such a condition 
loans by the Government seem to be 
absolutely necessary.—News Letter. 














min mr on WHR | 
Werhans realize then that 


“We are oie 3 too pad to send the Jou 
ces agee ne ge you have kept yas 
th — in addresses of rs W 

s of cards here from the Peat ‘Office | ment ¢ advising 
4 mnt whom. idressed Was 
q -oneliena ge no address, ete, The Po Department. colle ts two, gents 
on each eard'8o you can realize that it ig quite gn item of expense which 
; could t sate if the secretary of the local Mpuld IK 2 his. mem robes 


i RECRR dintitemaion, or as they. now ‘ull it, ‘the recession, in about: 
‘two-thirds of the cases where employers were looking for a reduetion 

fin wages it was in newly organized distarkets < ss localities where the mén 
| were poorly organized and the wages paid abont as tow as they possibiy 
could be: Still in their over-the-road work these firms were all going into 

Ewell organized cities where they have good wage scales, but they seemed 
to just want the chance to cut in on some othar firm’s work and could only 

do it by paying a lower scale of wages. Howe’ , when they we told if'a 
reduction. was made they would not get aty i sistance from any of our 
members in any city‘inte which they were going it did not tak ke long for 
thes to decide to go along and stop looking for a chanes to reduce wages. 


TY ¥ 


HIS year: ‘the Bakery. Wacon Driver m Shed of our large cities had 

to take a strike vate before they wate able to Mbke a settlement gn: 
their wage Y apreements and some are still ng. In. Pittsburgh, Lécal: 
No, 185, w ‘with 1400 members, were out on’strik ‘almost two weeks before 
an agreement was reached. The boys ‘im Pittsburgh, “who have orsnaed 
within the last six or seven years, have a ver “nice union and also & goed 
contract and from now-on they will most: r have their agreement 
settled without having to-go on strike, as is the « case @mong our old locate 
of Bakery _— rile we wish thet oe mee "CRBS. 
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